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The principal defect of the work, as it seems to us, is the absence of pho- 
tographs. For purposes such as the present, where so much depends on 
the discrimination of styles and upon a secure ground of judgment for 
the various influences at work in the different provinces, it is hardly too 
much to say, that, where photographs can be had, they alone are of any 
considerable value. How far, for instance, the antique, or Byzantine, or 
Saracenic art constituted real elements, and how far they were merely 
surface modifications of works conceived in a radically different spirit, — 
whether even in Niccola Pisano the antique was anything more than 
costume, — how far the affinities to Northern cathedral sculptures are 
traceable in the Italian pre-Revival work, — these are questions in which 
a well-selected series of photographs might, on the whole, be of more 
service than the originals, but in which the best drawing can hardly 
help us more than the worst. It is, to be sure, more agreeable to look 
at; but then, on the other hand, we can never escape the feeling that 
the skill of the draughtsman may have only the more completely oblit- 
erated the distinctive traits of his original. Mr. Perkins's drawings are 
often admirable, — e. g. the frontispiece of this volume, — but a moment's 
comparison of the Ducal Palace capitals with the photographs of the 
same subjects will illustrate the difficulty of which we speak. If Mr. 
Perkins would sometime give us from his abundant stores such a 
series of photographs as we have above imagined, it would add im- 
mensely to the value and the attractiveness of his work, and propor- 
tionately increase the weight of obligation he has laid on those who de- 
sire to become acquainted with this most interesting, but little explored, 
region of art history. 



9. — L'Annee Philosophiqtie. Etudes Critiques sur h Mouvement des 
Idees Generates dans les divers Ordres de Connaissances. Par M. F. 
Pillon. Avec une Introduction par M. Ch. Renouvier. Premiere 
Annee (1867). Collaborateurs, F&ix Henneguy, Rene Menard, 
Alfred Deberle, Louis Menard. Paris : Germer Bailliere. 1868. 
12mo. pp. 595. 

All the best qualities of French criticism appear in this admirable 
and instructive volume, — freedom, breadth, acuteness, insight, calm- 
ness of tone, with earnestness of conviction, — such criticism as we 
rarely see in our American Reviews. In France, criticism is at once 
a science and an art, exact and careful argument with inimitable grace 
of form. These essays on Inductive Morality, on Independent Moral- 
ity, on the Theorists of Art and the Historians of Art, on the Science 
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of Language, on Historical Doctrines in the Middle of the -Nineteenth 
Century, are more than statements of the views of different writers, 
much more than a literary catalogue. They are treatises based upon 
the views of these writers, exposing their reasoning where it is weak, 
vindicating it where it is just, and condensing all of it that is valuable 
and essential to the understanding of the thought. The Introduction, 
by Charles Renouvier, on the Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century, is 
a finished and comprehensive survey of the school of St. Simon, in all 
its sects and varieties, as developed by Bardin, Thierry, Fourier, Proud- 
hon, Enfantin, De Maistre, Comte and his disciples, Renan, Littre, and 
the rest, and as influenced by Hegel and the German philosophers. 
St. Simon is as much the French philosopher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as Descartes was of the seventeenth, and is as truly the represen- 
tative man of France as Kant is of Germany, or Bacon of England. 
But Renouvier does not write as a partisan of this school. He judges 
it as an impartial judge, and shows where it is lacking, what is false in 
its premises, and what is lamentable in its tendencies. Still more re- 
markable are the three essays which follow, on the Moralists, which 
look at Ethics from every side, from the stand-point of Greek Pagan- 
ism^ of the Roman Law, of Mediaeval Scholasticism, of practical util- 
ity, of state policy, of materialism, of spiritualism, and of abstract jus- 
tice, — which discuss morality in its idea and in its sanctions, in its 
relation to physical life, and in its relation to the life of the soul. It is 
impossible to praise too highly the candor and the intelligence of this 
discussion and comparison of the works of so many writers, who differ 
from each other so widely. 

The first of the two essays upon ./Esthetics reviews in succession 
the theories of Art by Leveque, Saisset, Laprade, Taine, Houssaye, 
Proudhon, Chesneau, and Milsand, the expounder of Ruskin. The 
combination of these changing views gives to the essay all the light 
and shade of a picture, at the same time that there is no effort at 
rhetorical brilliancy. The other essay, on the Historians of Art, aims 
rather to show the influence of David and the Revolution upon the de- 
velopment of Art in France. The shortest and least satisfactory essay 
in the volume is that on Linguistics. The most interesting of all is 
the closing essay, by the Editor, on the theory of Providence in History, 
the most significant statement of which is given in Napoleon's " Life 
of Caesar." This specious plea for the identification of success with 
Divine right, of human despotism with the Divine purpose, is analyzed 
and refuted with rare ability. Without vituperation, M. Pillon holds 
up the Imperial sophistries to the clear sight of common sense, and in 
their false rendering of historical fact. The absurdity of attempting to 
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illustrate history, or trace cause to effect, or fact to consequence, by tlie 
intrusion of Divine influence and will, has nowhere been more fitly 
presented. A single paragraph may give an idea of the vigorous style 
and free handling which are characteristic of the whole essay. 

" Historical science is equally incompatible with the concrete providence 
of mythologies and the abstract providence of philosophies ; what it rejects 
in the prophetisms, the messianisms, and the incarnations is not only the su- 
pernatural and miraculous, but the whole idea of finality and of historical 
destiny ; all this, in its view, is purely subjective, that is to say, imaginary. 
It knows nothing more of the immanent God than of the transcendent God, 
nothing more of divine fatality than of divine choice. In excluding from its 
domain the real presence, the real action, of Deity in humanity, it does not 
distinguish the different ways of conceiving this presence and action. I 
go even farther, and insist that the old classic providence of Christian the- 
ology, with its breaking thunderbolts (coups de foudre), such, for instance, as 
Bossuet understood it, leaves the field freer for the positive science of History 
than the systematic providence with its general laws and its universal views. 
The first, in fact, keeps itself within the sphere of religion. Its end is not 
social progress, but the post-vital salvation of a certain number of the elect. 
It carefully separates sacred from profane history, the course of religion from 
the course of empires. It voluntarily abandons political order and move- 
ment to human activities and responsibilities, that is, to second causes, having 
no other purpose, outside of what may affect the true religion, than to chas- 
tise the -pride of kings and peoples, and to show in their grand overturning 
the frailty and vanity of all mortal things." 

This first volume of the Annie Philosophique, full as it is, only 
half completes the original plan of the work, which is to survey all the 
sciences. In a second volume, soon to appear, the sciences of logic and 
psychology, of metaphysics and religion, of physics and biology, will 
all find place. If the new volume shall be as well finished as the 
present, this philosophic review of the year will take rank at the 
head of all publications in this form, of which there are many in 
France. At the close of the volume, there are notices of a laro-e 
number of works published in 1867, which are not reviewed in the 
previous essays. These notices are marked by the same fair and in- 
dependent spirit that we find in the essays. Notices of all the reviews, 
too, specially devoted to social, moral, or metaphysical science, are 
appended. Altogether, L 'Annee Philosophique is one of the most 
valuable books of the last year. 



